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TKAVEL IN ANCIENT TIMES AS SEEN IN PLAUTUS 
AND TERENCE. II 

By Charles Knapp 

War travel. — A good deal of travel was done in connection 
with warfare. As one notes the allusions in Plautus and Terence 
to the miles gloriosus or to the young men who go campaigning, 
he recalls the expeditions described in the Greek historians, and 
begins to realize the extent to which the citizen soldiery of Athens 
and the soldier of fortune became acquainted, through wars, with 
the outside world. 

According to the Captivi the Aetolians are at war with the 
Eleans (24, 25, 58 ff., 93-96, 246, 330, etc.). The Aetolians had 
made a raid into Elis and had taken many prisoners; the Eleans, 
too, had taken captives. Among the latter is Philopolemus, 
Hegio's son (24-26, 94-102, 330-36, etc.). Hegio buys Elean 
captives, hoping to find some one for whom he can exchange his 
son (27-34, 110-15, 125-27, 508-13, 752, 767). With two of 
the captives thus purchased the play is concerned (27-34, 98-101, 
110-15, etc.). Presently, by arrangement with Hegio, one of the 
captives departs for Elis to effect the desired exchange (330-413, 
432-38, 449 ff., etc.). He succeeds in his mission, brings back 
Hegio's captive son, and returns to Aetolia, all in one day (872- 
94, 922-1029 ).' 

In Cur. 438-48 Curculio explains why the miles has not come 
in person for the meretrix: "It is only three days since the soldier 
and I arrived in Caria from India; he stayed there to have a 
statue of himself .... set up to commemorate his exploits, 
because Persas, Paphlagonas, Sinopas, Arabos, Caras, Cretanos, 
Syros, Rhodiam, atque Lyciam, Perediam et Perbibesiam, Cen- 
tauromachiam et Classiam Unomammiam, Libyamque oram om- 
nem, omnem Conterebromniam, dimidiam partem nationum usque 
omnium subegit solus intra viginti dies." The parasite talks in 

1 In the Amphitruo constant reference is made to war between Thebes and the 
Teloboae (188-262, 100-41, 413-19, etc.). 
[Classical Philology II, July, 1907] 281 
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the spirit of the miles gloriosus; Lyco's comment is nugas blatis 
(452). ' In 392-400 the parasite is hailed as unoculus; in 505, 
543, 546 he is luscus. Cf. his explanation: catapulta hoc ictum 
est mihi apud Sicyonem (394) ; in 399, 400 he hints that he had 
suffered thus ob rem publicam, though Lyco suggests a different 
explanation in 395, 396. 

According to Ep. 46, 206, 271, 272, 414-16, 508, 509, Stra- 
tippocles has been with the Athenian army on a campaign to 
Thebes; meanwhile he sent letters repeatedly to Athens (see below, 
under "Letters"). For his return see 41 ff., 104 ff., 156, 157, 
414-16, for his slave's, 1-24. See also 273. The army, too, is 
back, disbanded (208-12) ; the streets are full of soldiers, arma 
and iumenta (209), and captives (210, 211). People are out to 
greet their sons (211, 212); the meretrices are welcoming the 
soldiers (213-22, 236-53) . At Thebes, Stratippocles had bought 
a captive from the booty of this campaign, for forty minae (43- 
46, 51-52 a, 64-74, 90 a-93, 122, 123, 646, etc.). To pay for 
her he had borrowed money from a danista at Thebes (53, 54, 71, 
251-54). The danista has come with him to Athens to get his 
money (55) ; he keeps the girl until he receives his money (607, 
608, 620-34, 646, 647 ). 2 At 526 Philippa enters, looking for her 
daughter (the captive referred to above). 3 At 634 ff. Epidicus 
recognizes the captive instantly as daughter of Periphanes, father 
of Stratippocles. 4 

1 The parasite had, in fact, not been with the miles at all ; yet, behind the exag- 
geration of his utterance and that underlying similar passages (Mi. 24, 25, 44-46, 52, 
53) lies the truth that devotion to warfare caused many a man to journey widely. 

2 We hare here two motives for travel combined, war and business; cf. again the 
letter in Persa 503-8. Thucydides (vi. 31. 5) reckons as part of the outlay on the 
original Sicilian expedition the things which &r! /ueTa/SoXj t« 1) ffrparuirris 1j ip.xopos 
ix av tr\eu Cf. his account in vii. 13. 2 of desertions and other misconduct on the 
part of those who had joined the expedition iirb p.eyd\ov futrBoO rb irpHrov iwap$4vTes 
icoi o/6/ieroi x/rtyuarieur&u /»8XW fj pjix^<r6ai. Some of them had deserted to Syracuse, 
some had run away into Sicily ; ct<rl 5' ot xai, airol ifiTopevi/jievoi, dvdpdwoSa 'Tiocopiicd 
<Wqu/Si|3d<r<u (nrip <r<p&v ircltravTes robs Tpiijpdpxovs tt)v dtcplfieuiv row xoutiicoO i.<pT(ipT)VTai.. 

3 Cf . 532, 561, 562, 602. 

* The explanations attending the dvayvibpuris throw more light on travel. Peri- 
phanes had, years before, been in Epidaurus. There mulierem (Philippa) compres- 
serat; of this union a child had been born, our captive, Telestis (see 635, 636, 540-42, 
550-61). Telestis sata est Epidauri, Thebis nata est (635, 636). Prom 554-57 we infer 
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The Eunuchus contains more evidence of travel beyond seas 
than does any other play of Terence, because two familiar motives, 
the miles and his amours and the kidnaped child (pp. 286-89), are 
combined. The miles brags ( 397 ff . ) about his services to an 
unnamed rex (cf. 401-8). In 410 ff. he says: invidere omnes mihi, 
mordere clanculum .... verum unus tamen inpense, elephantis 
quern Indicis praefecerat. Once at this king's court he had routed 
in a duel of wits a Rhodian soldier (420-28). At 759 it appears 
that our miles, though now in Athens, is a peregrinus. He had 
gone from Athens to Caria ; on his way back he stopped at Rhodes, 
in time to buy the girl in whom Thais is interested ( 125-36 ).' 

Somewhat akin to journeys on errands connected with war is 
travel by legati publice missi. In the Miles a soldier carries off 

that Epidaurus was the patria of Philippa ; why or when she went to Thebes the play 
does not indicate. 

Yet other indications of travel belli causa are seen in this play. At 153-55 we read 
of a miles Euboicus now in Athens, at 299, 300 of a miles Rhodius also there (cf . 437 ff .) . 
In 449-52 the Rhodian refers to Periphanes as nempe quern in adulescentia memorant 
apud reges armis, arte duellica divitias magnas indeptum? In 492 he says to him: 
bellator, vale. In 431-47 Periphanes alludes to his own youthful career as a soldier, 
quite in the spirit of the miles gloriosus. Indeed, in this talk K. Schmidt (Hermes 
XXXVII, pp. 202, 203) finds the explanation of the puzzling term Platenius, added to 
the name Periphanes in 438, 448 (he connects Platenius with tt\6.ttw = flngo : " Unser 
Periphanes gehort also zum Geschlecht der nxitfairoi, der ' Prahlhftnse,' wie Theo- 
doromedes zum genus Polyplusium"). 

In Ps. 1169-71 Harpax, now in Athens, explains that he had been domi impe- 
rator summus, but that the soldier by his prowess had captured him in battle. 

■Less specific references to foreign military service are common. Mo. 129-32 
seem to imply that going out ad legionem was the normal thing as a boy came to 
early manhood. At Athens the adulescens served first at home as ephebus. Then 
eame his foreign service. In Ad. 495, 496 Hegio says of himself and the girl's father: 
una semper militiae et domi fuimus. Young men often go militatum, in militiam, or 
threaten to do so, or their friends fear they will go off thus. In the Heauton Clinia is 
driven in militiam, in Asiam, by his father (93-117, etc.) ; he returns, however, after 
three months (118). In 486-89 Chremes tells Menedemus that under certain circum- 
stances Clinia will threaten to go off again (cf. 480, 543, 544). See also 754-56, 924-29. 
Menedemus in his youth had gone soldiering in Asiam, because he was poor (110-12). 
Prom Ad. 274, 275 we see that Ctesipho has talked of running off e patria. At 384, 385 
Demea says: videre videor iam diem ilium, quom hinc egens profugiet (Aeschines) 
aliquo militatum. In Tr. 595-99 Stalagmus declares that if his master loses the ager, 
he will have to turn soldier, for ecfugiet (erus) ex urbe .... latrocinatum, aut in 
Asiam aut in Ciliciam. Cf. 698-703, 719-26. In Mi. T2r-17 the soldier declares that at 
the request of king Seleucus he had enrolled latrones ; at 947-50 he states that he had 
sent his parasite with these latrones to Seleucus. Cf . also Poe. 663 ff . : nam hie latro 
in Sparta fuit, ut quidem ipse nobeis dixit, apud regem Attalum. See further Brix on 
Tr. 599, Mi. 499. 
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a meretrix from Athens to Ephesus, while the girl's Athenian 
lover is away at Naupactus as legatus(102, 103, arg. i. 3, ii. 1-3). 
In St. 470 ff . Epignomns declines to invite the parasite to dinner, 
because he is to have as guests oratores populi, summates viri 
(nine in number: 487, 490); Ambracia veniunt hue legati pub- 
lice (490, 491). In Tru. 91, 92 Diniarchus says: nam ego 
Lemno advenio Athenas .... legatus quo hinc cum puplico 
imperio fui. 1 

Travel by meretrices, etc. — Voluntary or involuntary journeys 
by meretrices, usually in the company of a miles, are not infre- 
quently mentioned. In the Miles a soldier takes a meretrix, a 
woman ingenua et libera (arg. ii. 1), by force from Athens to 
Ephesus. Her lover was at Naupactus, as legatus. His slave sets 
out from Athens to carry to him news concerning the meretrix 
(114-19), but is captured by pirates, taken to Ephesus, and given to 
the soldier (118-20, arg. i. 3-4, arg. ii. 4-6). He sends a letter 
to Athens, to his master, by quidam mercator (129-31, arg. i. 5, 
arg. ii. 7); the master comes to Ephesus (95-137, arg. i. 6, 7, ii. 
4-9). He tarries at the house of a paternus hospes (135, 635, 
674-76, etc.). The scheme by which the Athenian sought to 
recover the meretrix is for us suggestive ; it consists in the asser- 
tion that her twin sister, with her lover and her mother, had also 
come from Athens ( 287-347, 383-85, 411-14, etc. ) . The Athenian 
recovers the meretrix ; with the slave the lovers go back to Athens 
(936-39, 1097-1103, 1145, 1146, 1184-93, 1311 ff.). 

In the Bacchides Mnesilochus, while on a business trip to 
Ephesus, stops at Samos (472), and there loves a meretrix, 
Bacchis. After his departure a soldier, a peregrinus (1009), 
bargains with her for a year (42-46, 58-61, 104, 222-27, 573-76, 
706, 1096-98), and takes her to Athens (574). Mnesilochus 
hears of this and sends a letter to a friend at Athens, begging 
him to find Bacchis (389-91, 188-96, 200, 367, 390, 391). When 
the play, as we have it, begins, Bacchis has but just arrived in 
Athens (94-106, 473), but is eager to return to Samos (43), 
supposing, no doubt, that Mnesilochus will look for her there. At 
Athens she had found her sister, of like name and trade with her- 

i Of. 355, 356, 127, 184, 185. 
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self; by permission of the soldier she goes to visit that sister and 
then refuses to leave her. The soldier declares that unless she 
returns his money he will take her to Elatia, in Phocis (589-91). 

In Mer. 644 ff. Charinus, in despair about his love affairs, 
declares that he will exile himself from Athens: quam capiam 
civitatem cogito potissimum : Megares, Eretriam, Corinthum, Chal- 
cidem, Cretam, Cyprum, Sicyonem, Cnidum, Zacynthum, Lesbiam, 
Boeotiam. In 857-63 he announces that he will find his love or 
die. In 932 ff. , in a passage which seems to be a parody of some 
tragedy, he talks as if wholly insane, declaring that he will go in 
his search first to Cyprus (933), then to Chalcis (939). Indeed, 
in his delirium he fancies himself at these places in turn; at 
Chalcis he meets a hospes from Zacynthus, who tells him that the 
girl is in Athens (940-45). Thither he returns (946, 947). 

The Pseudolus is laid in Athens. A Macedonian soldier (51, 
346, 1152, 1209, 1210) had been in Athens (51-53, 616-19), 
had bought a meretrix, paying the purchase price, save five minae, 
and had then left Athens, with the understanding that the girl 
should be delivered to his messenger when the latter came with 
the five minae and a proper symbolus (51-59, 344-46, 616-19, 
etc.). The soldier seems now to be in Sicyon (995, 996, 1098, 
1173-75). Presently his cacula, Harpax, comes to get the girl. 
Pseudolus outwits him, gets the all-important symbolus, and hires 
a sycophanta to play the role of Harpax (this sycophanta was a 
slave who only the day before had come for the first time to 
Athens, from Carystus: 727-30, 737). At 993-96 the Pseudo- 
Harpax, who is come to get the girl, urges the leno to make haste, 
because on the next day he must be at Sicyon. At 1173 the real 
Harpax appears; he explains that he had left Sicyon two days 
before; at this Ballio exclaims: strenue hercle iisti (1175). 1 

■Some incidental references to travel in connection with love affairs may be 
grouped here. In the Truculentus the arrival in Athens of a miles Babyloniensis, 
lover of the meretrix, is momentarily expected (84, 85, 413, 417, 474, 203, 204). A mes- 
sage from him has come (203, 204). He arrives presently (482), after an absence of 
nine or ten months (595, 596). In Cis. 578, 579 Gymnasium's mother, in a lie, declares 
that the meretrix Melaenis avecta est peregre hinc habitatum. Lampadio replies: 
quo avecta est, eo sequemur (580). The events of the Rudens spring out of the leno's 
attempt to move, with all his possessions, including the meretrices, from Cyrene to 
Sicily (49-63, etc.). Thais' mother, though a Samian, was resident in Rhodes {Eun. 
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Travels of kidnaped children. — We turn now to consider 
the travels of persons stolen in childhood by runaway slaves or 
carried off by pirates and kidnapers (praedones) ; such persons 
sometimes undergo remarkable experiences. Years afterward 
their kinsmen journey widely in search of them. 

Of the two captives with whom the Captivi has primarily to do, 
one, Tyndarus, was in reality son of Hegio; twenty years before 
(980) a runaway slave bad carried him off to Elis and had sold 
him into slavery there. Philocrates, while in Elis seeking to 
effect an exchange of prisoners, happens on this slave and brings 
him to Aetolia; through him the identity of Tyndarus is estab- 
lished (759-61, 873-76, 880, 4-10, 972-92, 1010-14, 17-23). 

In the Poenulus a boy stolen from Carthage when seven years 
old is brought to Anactorium in Acarnania and thence to Calydon 
in Aetolia (64-67, 72, arg. 1-3). The boy is sold (73, 74) ; the 
purchaser presently adopts him (76, 77, 1038, 1056-77). In 
89(5 ff. Syncerastus explains how his master, the leno, had bought 
two sisters and their nurse at Anactorium, de praedone Siculo 
(897) ;' the man who sold them had explained that they had been 

107) ; hence Thais came to Athens with a lover (119, 120). In Ph. 510, 511 the leno de- 
clares that he has sold Pamphila to a miles (532) ; she is to go from Athens (517, 518, 
548). Phaedria declares that he will follow her to the ends of the earth (549-54). In 
Hec. 85-87 we learn that a meretrix has been for two years with a soldier at Corinth, 
pining all the time for Athens (88-93). In Cis. 143, 144 there is a reference to an 
amator peregrinus of a Sicyonian meretrix. 

Of value also to us is such a passage as Ep. 279, 280, where Epidicus urges Peri- 
phanes, after he buys the girl, to remove her aliquo ex urbe. So at 470 Periphanes, 
thinking he has sold this girl to a miles, bargains that the miles shall take her ex hoc 
agro. In Mer. 353-55 Charinus fears that if his father shall learn the truth about the 
ancilla, trans mare hinc venum asportet. In And. 381, 382 Davus tells Pamphilus 
that, if he holds out against marriage because of Glycerium, his father inveniet 
aliquam causam quam ob rem (earn) eiciat oppido. 

1 Certain passages show how common piracy was, though they do not involve ac- 
tual carrying off of child or adult. In Tr. 1087-89 Charmides, who has just returned 
from Asia, says: ego miserrumeis periclis sum per maria maxuma vectus, capitali 
periclo per praedones plurumos me servavi, salvos redii. In Men. 441, 442, after Bro- 
tium has induced Menaechmus II to enter her house, Messenio exclaims: periit probe : 
ducit lembum dierectum navis praedatoria. Of. 344, 345. An excellent commentary 
on these passages may be found in the Bacchides, in the story told by Chrysalus about 
the pirate ship (p. 20). To the old man the story so glibly told seemed wholly pos- 
sible and reasonable ; he raises no objection whatever to it. See also Ps. 895, 1029, 
Tru. 110, frag. 37, Men. 1015. 

This passage from the Bacchides seems to show also that pirates were at times in 
league with presumably honest folk; cf. 282: is (navis) erat communis cum hospite 
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stolen from Carthage (84-95). The girls were ingenuae (894- 
900, 1187-90, 1239 ff., 1391-93). Milphio is delighted at Syn- 
cerastus' story, for his master too, Agorastocles, he says, had 
been stolen from Carthage. See also 901-4, 986, 987. Presently 
enters Hanno, a Carthaginian. He has a hospes at Calydon; to 
him or to his son he is bringing a tessera hospitalis (955-58, 
1047-52). The account in the prologue (104 ff.) is instructive: 

sed pater illarum Poenus, posquam eas perdidit, 
mari te<rraque)> usquequaque quaeritat. 
ubi quamque in urbem est ingressus, ilico 
omnis meretrices, ubi quisque habitant, invenit; 
dat aurum, ducit noctem, rogitat postibi 
unde sit, quoiatis, captane an surrupta sit, 
quo genere gnata, qui parentes fuerint. 
ita docte atque astu filias quaerit suas.' 

At 1082 ff., after Hanno has recognized Agorastocles as his 
nephew, he asks him to go back to Carthage; he offers to restore 
to him all his father's property. In 1419-21, in the exitus alter 
of the play, Agorastocles talks of going to Carthage, when he 
shall have auctioned off his possessions at Calydon (cf. the close 
of the Menaechmi) . 

In the Euclens Daemones, an Athenian, impoverished by his 
generosity, is resident in Cyrene, in voluntary exile (33-39) ; 

et praedonibus. In the Miles the praedones who capture the slave give him to the 
soldier (arg. i. 2-4, 114-20). On the whole subject cf. E. Zarncke Parallelen zur 
Entfuhrungsgeschichte in Miles Gloriosus (Bonn, 1883). 

1 It will be noted that the stolen children were usually girls ; they were regularly, 
too, in actual life, converted into meretrices. In Cur. 494-98 the parasite says to the 
leno : egon ab lenone quicquam mancupio accipiam, quibus sui nihil est nisi una lin- 
gua qui abiurant si quid creditum est? alienos mancupatis, alienos manu emittitis 
alienisque imperatis, etc. Here the masculine is due to the generalizing form of 
the statement. Of. 620. In the Poenulus, after Agorastocles had referred to the 
fact that he had been kidnaped, Hanno, who overhears, exclaims (988, 989) : pro di 
immortales! plurumei ad illunc modum periere pueri liberi Carthagini! Yet this 
passage is not per se especially significant. He has been thinking for years of his 
own lost daughters ; now he hears of another child stolen from Carthage. He may 
well say plurumei, etc. We may then set the passage aside, except in so far as 
the very plot of the play testifies to the frequency of kidnaping. I said above that 
in life the stolen girls regularly became meretrices. This is not always the case 
in the plays. In the amyvibpuris the girl usually proves to be ingenua, in fact, a 
civis: hence the playwrights take pains to assure us that the girls have remained 
castae. Of., e. g., Cur. 43-59, Poe. 98-100, 281, 282, 292, 300-307, 1096, Eun. 109-117. 
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there, too, the youth Plesidippus, likewise an Athenian, is resi- 
dent (42 ff., 740 ff., 1197, 1198, 1268). Years before the daugh- 
ter of Daemones, then but three years old (744), had been 
carried off by praedones (40, 744, 1105, 1111) ; a leno at Cyrene 
had bought her (39-41, 745, 106, 107, arg. 3-6). The girl tells 
her own story in 216-19; see also 393, 394, 649. 714, 736-44, 
1104, 1105. The leno has with him at this time a hospes Sicu- 
lus, Agrigentinus, who persuades him to close up his affairs at 
Cyrene and set sail for Sicily (49-66, 356 ff.). He is ship- 
wrecked, however, on the first night of his voyage and he and the 
daughter of Daemones come ashore near Cyrene. 

This motive of a kidnaped girl is strikingly employed in the 
Persa. In a letter purporting to come from Persia, from the 
master of Toxilus, we read (520-23) that the bearer is bringing 
forma expetenda liberalem virginem, furtivam, abductam ex 
Arabia penitissuma; earn te volo curare ut istic veneat. 1 

In Eun. 109-114 we have the story of a girl who was carried 
off when very young from Sunium by praedones; they gave her 
to a woman then resident at Rhodes, who began (earn) studiose 
omnia docere, educere, ita uti si filia esset (116, 117). 2 When, 
some dozen years later (318, 526), this woman died, her brother 
sold the girl to a miles, who brought her to Athens as a present 
to a meretrix there (130-34, 229-87). 

In most of the cases thus far cited the child was carried off 
by marauders (praedones). A different case is presented by the 
Menaechmi. A Syracusan merchant took one of his twin sons 
with him to Tarentum ad mercatum (24 ff., 17, 1116-20). In 
the crowds that had come to see certain ludi the boy wandered 
away (31, 1111, 1112) , was picked up by an Epidamnian merchant 
(32) , who took him to Epidamnus (33-36), adopted him (57-61), 
and finally left him all his wealth (62-68). The other brother 
grows to manhood at Syracuse. For five years (234) he searches 
for the lost one, and is now on his way to Epidamnus. At 226 
he appears; at 233 ff. his slave exclaims: Histros, Hispanos, 

'Of. 380, 715, 545, 546, 845. 

2 The girl was ingenua; her identity is established through her brother, a civis 
Atticus (202-6, 515-27, 912-16, 951-53). See p. 287, n. 1. 
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Massiliensis, Hilurios, mare superum omne Grraeciamque exoticam 
orasque Italicas omnis, qua adgreditur mare, sumus circumvecti. 
si acum, credo, quaereres, acum invenisses, sei appareret, iam diu. 
The avayvcbpicris, though long delayed, is at last consummated 
and the brothers prepare to return to Sicily (1151-61). 

In Cur. 487-524 Curculio gets a girl out of the leno's power. 
At 527-31 the leno, soliloquizing, tells us he had bought the 
girl when she was very young from a man he had never seen 
since. In 644-52 the girl herself explains that her mother had 
taken her spectatum per Dionysia; a wind storm came up, during 
which some man had carried her off. Still a different case pre- 
sents itself in the Miles. There the soldier carried off from 
Athens to Ephesus, against her will, a meretrix ingenua (arg. 
ii. 1. 104-113). He detains her there for three years. 1 

Miscellaneous references to travel. — Some incidental allu- 
sions to travel, voluntary or involuntary, may now be grouped 
together. In Pe. 695, 696 Saturio, posing as a messenger from 

1 See p. 284, and p. 22, n. 1. In all the plays which involve the motive of the 
kidnaped child the scene is laid away from Athens, for, as Leo notes (PI. Forsch., 
p. 199, n. ii), " geraubte Kinder .... nicht nach Athen gebracht werden sollten." 
He refers to Hiiffner De PI. com. exemplis Alt., p. 24. Such children were carried 
away from Athens, as in the Curculio and the Eunuchus. 

Kidnaping is expressed by various verbs : by rapio, Poe. arg. 4, etc. ; by surripio, 
Poe. 66, 72, Ru. 1105, etc. Of., too, the adjective surrupticius ; e. g., Poe. 962. The 
passive of surripio is common, but we may note that pereo serves often as passive of 
rapio and surripio in this sense, as a sort of terminus technicus: see Poe. 987, 989, Ru. 
39, 744, till (contrast fuit .... surrupta, 1105), Bun. 522, 524. 

Those who sold a stolen child refused to sell mancupio, i. e., with a clear title, 
with a guarantee ; they sold at the purchaser's risk. Cf . Pe. 524, 525, 532, 589, 655, 714- 
18. In Mer. 449 Charinus, to deter his father from buying the ancilla, says : non ego 
illam mancupio accepi. In Cur. 490-94 the leno is fatuous enough to give the girl to 
Curculio mancupio ; Lyco, the banker, is more conservative, for, fearing that some 
one may prove the girl to be ingenua, he makes the leno promise to repay him his 
money if such an event occurs (490-92, 668 ff., 709 ff.). It is evident that people, 
though they knew that children had been stolen, bought them without compunction 
(or fear of money loss) ; cf. Poe. 1391-93. Of the lenones one would expect nothing 
better. In Eun. 109-114 a mercator buys such a child. In the Captivi the man who 
purchased a four-year-old boy from a runaway slave was a man of position and sub- 
stance. In the Menaechmi a mercator of wealth carries off a lost boy ; in Athens it- 
self (Cur. 644-52) a man carries off a little girl from among the spectators at the 
Dionysia. By word of mouth men condemned the slave trade (cf. the parasite's 
words, Cap. 98-101, 129-32), but in practice they were willing to profit by that trade. 
In a word, the world in general had no more genuine feeling in this connection than 
the slave Stalagmus had ; when he was asked about the boy whom he had sold he said : 
argentum accepi, nil curavi ceterum (Cap. 989). 
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Persia, claims to have heard that his twin brother is in Athens 
as a slave: he wants to find him and set him free. Toxilus 
helps the story along (697-99) : videor vidisse hie forma per- 
similem tui, eadem statura. In Mo. 497 the ghost says: ego 
transmarinus hospes sum Diapontius. See also Men. 414. 

In the Captivi the slave Stalagmus runs away (p. 286) be- 
yond seas. In various passages a slave talks of running away 
{Cap. 121-24, Cas. 952, 954, 960, Ep. 615, 664, Mi. 582-84, 861, 
Mo. 862, 863, Ph. 190, Hec. 424, 425. Cf. Men. 80, 87-95). 
fugitivos is a term of reproach (Cas. 397, Poe. 382, Ps. 365); 
cf. similar use of fugitare, As. 485. In Cap. 209 the captives 
scorn the thought that they would imitate fugUivi semi. 

Removals from one place to another are at times mentioned. 
In Poe. 93-95 a leno removes from Anactorium to Calydon, sui 
quaesti causa. Cf. Pe. 137, 138: istic leno non sex menses 
Megaribus hue est quom commigravit. In the Rudens Daemo- 
nes, impoverished, goes into voluntary retirement from Athens 
to Cyrene (33-38). In the same play the leno undertakes to 
remove, for business reasons, from Cyrene to Sicily (49-63). In 
Cur. 559 Cappadox fears that the banker will depart exulatum, 
to rob him of his money. In And. 69-72 we read that Chrysis 
removed from Andros to Athens; neglected by her kinsmen at 
Andros, she hoped to fare better at Athens. In Eun. 107 Thais 
declares that her mother was a Samian; she resided, however, at 
Rhodes. In the Heauton (96, 629, 630) we hear of an anus 
paupercula, e Corintho advena, in Athens. 

Of significance for us is the use of the word hospes, at times, 
as the equivalent of £«>o?, denoting a friend of a different 
nationality, so that it is suggestive of travel beyond seas. In the 
Poenulus the senex at Calydon who buys and adopts the boy 
stolen from Carthage is hospes of that boy's uncle (75, 119, 120). 
To that hospes or to his son, if he is himself no longer living, 
Hanno, the uncle, brings a tessera hospitalis (955-58, 1042-53). 
Cf. especially 1047: tesseram conferre si vis hospitalem, eccam 
attuli, 1052: haec mi hospitalis tessera cum illo fuit. According 
to the Bacchides Nicobulus, of Athens, had a hospes at Ephesus, 
Archidemides, with whom he had deposited 1,200 Philippi (230, 
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231, 250-94, 355, 686, 958). Mnesilochus, son of Nicobulus, 
had gone to Ephesus to get this money, taking with him a sym- 
bolus (263-68). In the Miles the Athenian lover tarries at 
Ephesus apud suom paternum hospitem (135, 136, 175, 506, 533, 
555, 635, 738, 746, 752, 937). ' In the Mercator the Athenian 
mercator has a hospes at Rhodes (98, 102, 104). In 940 he says 
he has a hospes at Chalcis, who hails from Zacynthus. In Cur. 
429 the soldier, now in Caria, writes thus : miles Lyconi in Epi- 
dauro hospiti suo. In the Eudens the leno at Cyrene and an 
Agrigentine are hospites (the Agrigentine had been visiting the 
Cyrenaean; 49, 50, 72, 451, 491, 500, 571, 883). Demipho, an 
Athenian, has a hospes in Cilicia (Ph. 66-68) ; 2 Pamphilus claims 
to have a hospes at Myconos (Hec. 432, 801, 804). 3 

Letters. — Significant, also, for our purposes are the references 
to transmission of letters across the seas, especially to Athens. 
Cf. As. 761 ff. : aut quod ilia dicat peregre allatam epistulam, ne 
epistula quidem ulla sit in aedibus nee cerata adeo tabula. In 
Ba. 388-90 we read of a letter from Ephesus to Athens; cf. 
176, 177, 190-99. Palaestrio sends a letter from Ephesus to his 
master at Athens by quidam mercator (Mi. 130-33, arg. i. 5, 
ii. 7). Stratippocles, on military duty at Thebes, sent letters 
daily to Athens (Ep. 58, 131-38: cf. 251 ff.). Charinus, just 
back from Rhodes, has or pretends to have commissions (mes- 
sages) to friends (Mer. 385, 374-77, 463). Cf. Pe. 694. At Ps. 

1 Of. feipos Trarpdiios, II. vi. 215, etc. In Miles 488, 495, 510, 555 Periplectomenee 
calls Philocomasium his hospita. This need mean no more than ' my guest,' but since 
she is so closely associated in his thoughts with Pleusicles. the word still conveys the 
idea of one who comes from distant (foreign) parts. 

2 In other passages hospes means rather 'stranger,' with the accessory suggestion 
that the stranger comes from a distance, especially a distance by sea. In As. 361, 416, 
431, 582 the messenger from the merchant at Pella is called, in Athens, a hospes. In 
Pe. 527, 529, 544, 604, 612 the messenger who is supposed to have come from Persia 
is called, in Athens, hospes. In Poe. 1005, Agorastocles, speaking to his slave of 
Hanno, of whose arrival they are witnesses, and whose costume is distinctive (p. 297), 
says: nolo ego errare hospitem. In Ru. 583 Sceparnio refuses to admit the ship- 
wrecked Charmides to the villa, saying : barbarum hospitem mi in aedis nil moror. In 
Mo. 497 the ghost says : ego transmarinus hospes sum Diapontius. Of. also And. 810, 
817, 843. In Ph. 605 hunc — hospitem is mockingly said, 'this new arrival from 
foreign parts, this globe-trotter.' 

3 Peregrinus is not specially suggestive of distance. In the Andria the women 
from Andros are called peregrinae; cf. Poe. 175 dicatque se peregrinum esse ex alio 
oppido, Epid. 126, etc. 
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647 Harpax brings a letter from the soldier, now at Sicyon, to 
Ballio; in the letter is a symbolus (cf. also 669, 670, 706, 716, 
1202, 1208). Pseudolus gets possession of the letter and through 
it of the meretrix (983-1051). The letter is read in 998-1001, 
1009-14. Frequent references have already been made to the 
letter which in the Persa is supposed to have come from Persia. 
In St. 29-36 the matronae express surprise that no word has come 
from their husbands, though they have been gone for more than 
two years. They are, however, still hoping for a message (148, 
149). In Tr. 774-77 Callicles suggests, as a means of getting a 
dowry for Charmides' daughter, that two letters be prepared, pur- 
porting to come from Charmides, now in Seleucia, conveying 
money. See also 788-95, 815-18, 848-50, 875, 894-902, 949-51, 
986, 1002. Prom Tru: 202, 204 it appears that a letter has come 
from the soldier concerning his arrival in Athens (cf. 397-400, 
412, 413). According to Ph. 67, 68 Demipho was lured from 
Athens by letters from a hospes in Cilicia. In 149 reference is 
made to a letter from Demipho which is then in the hands of the 
portitores (see p. 294) ; Geta goes to claim this letter (150). 

In Mi. 1362, 1363 Palaestrio pretends to be loath to leave 
the soldier and to depart from Ephesus ; si forte liber fieri occepe- 
rim, he says, mittam nuntium ad te. The plot of the Menaechmi 
depends on the assumption that word had been brought to Syra- 
cuse of the fate at Tarentum of the boy and his father. 1 In Cur. 
143, 225, 324, 325 it is implied that a letter or messenger had 
come from Curculio, from Caria to Epidaurus, though he had 
gone but three or four days in all. According to 345-48 it had 
been arranged that the leno should deliver the girl to anyone who 
brought him a letter sealed with the soldier's ring. Curculio 
gets possession of the ring (356-61); a letter is manufactured 
(365, 369, 370, 411-22, 545-51). 2 

1 Still, this could easily have been brought by persons on the ship by which the 
father had gone to Tarentum (24-27). 

2 To letters sent within Athens itself references are made in Pe. 247, 196, 248, 272 
(the distance covered was small). In P s. 10, 11, 20-59 we have a letter from Phoenicium 
to Oalidorus. For the sealing of letters cf. Ps. 706, 988, Tr. 788-95, Cur. 345-48, Ba. 
789, 986, Cur. 423. For a good description of the writing, fastening, and sealing of a 
letter see Ba. 715, 728-48. 
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Summary. — The foregoing pages amply show that travel across 
the seas, between points widely separated, was common in Menan- 
der's time. For the most part, travel was on matters of business ; 
this remark holds true even of travel undertaken to find stolen 
children, for such journeying was not undertaken for pleasure. 
The traveler, then, for the most part goes against his will, to 
search for long lost kin, or he goes with some definite motive, 
arising out of war, or business in the narrower sense, or out of 
the intrigues connected with some love affair. 1 

We may now consider certain matters connected in various 
ways with travel. 

Seasickness. — Seasickness is occasionally mentioned. In Am. 
329, 330 Sosia cries: lassus sum hercle e navi, ut vectus hue 
sum: etiam nunc nauseo. Cf. Mer. 387-89: usquine valuisti? 
perpetuo recte, dum quidem illic fui; verum in portum hue ut sum 
advectus, nescio qui animus mihi dolet. nausea edepol factum 
credo; verum actutum apscesserit. For this Vss. 368-73 have well 
prepared the way. In Ru. 510, 511 Labrax, recently shipwrecked, 
cries: perii! animo male fit. confine quaeso caput. CHAR, 
pulmoneum edepol nimis velim vomitum vomas. 2 

1 That people at Athens were willing, however, to travel for the mere pleasure of 
seeing new sights, i. e., with an attitude of mind somewhat akin to that of the modern 
tourist can be demonstrated by Thuc. vi. 24. 3. Speaking of the motives which made 
the Athenians so enthusiastic for the Sicilian expedition Thucydides says : /cat eptas 
tvttreffe tois wctiriv Ofwtws iKir\ev<Tat' tois p.£v yd.p wpe&pvTe'pois a>s ff KaTaffTp&popJvois itf 
& eirXeov if o&8tv b\v <F<pa\u<rav fieydXtjv dtivafuv, tois 5' iv ttj ij\tKiq. ttjs re 
&ir ovo~y}s trbdip jfeu; teal $eo>pias Kal eitXirides 6vtcs aiad^ffeaBai. 

Now and then we get a fleeting hint of this sort in Plautus. In Cur. 339 the para- 
site, describing his meeting with the soldier in Caria, says: rogat (me.) quid veniam 
Cariam ; dico me illo advenisse animi caussa. We may set here also the references 
to the crowds that gathered to witness the Panathenaic procession at Athens (Mer. 
61-68, Cur. 644-52), games at Tarentum (Men. 24-28), and at Sicyon (Cis. 156, 157). 
In Cis. 156, 157 nothing is said directly of the attendance of spectators at the games, 
but it was the presence of such spectators (bent primarily on amusement, but willing, 
no doubt, to take advantage of the trading opportunities afforded by such an occasion) 
that made it worth the mercator's while to come to Sicyon. 

An interesting passage is Men. 247, 248. Messenio, using the freedom allowed to a 
trusted slave, has been chiding his master for spending so much time, energy, and 
money in a fruitless quest (230-41). He concludes : 

in scirpo nodum quaeris. quin nos hinc domum 
redimus, nisi si historiam scripturi sumus? 
"Why don't we go home unless we are gathering materials for a book of travels?" 
For the sense given to historiam cf ., e. g., Lucian's ' A.\^$7)s 'lo-ropia. 

2 Rolfe " Some References to Seasickness in the Ancient Writers " Proc. Am. 
Phil. Assoc., xxxiv, p. v, cites only Am. 329, Mer. 388 from Plautus. Certain other 
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Portitores. — On returning from foreign parts travelers had to 
face the portitores. 1 In St. 366-69 we read: 

dum percontor portitores ecquae navis venerit 
ex Asia, negant venisse: conspicatus sum interim 
cercurum, quo ego me maiorem non vidisse censeo. 

The portitores were evidently authorities on the arrival or non- 
arrival of ships, presumably because every ship had to report to 
them and be examined by them. 2 Of the nature of this examina- 
tion we get a good hint in Men. 114-18: "Every time I go any- 
where you want to know all about it," says husband to wife; 
portitorem domum duxi, ita omnem mihi rem necesse eloqui est, 
quidquid egi atque ago. 

To the portitores letters came (see Ph. 149, 150). That they 
broke open and inspected letters appears from Tr. 788-95; cf. 
793 ff. : si opsignatas non feret, dici hoc potest, apud portitorem 
eas resignatas sibi inspectasque esse. 

Money (portorium), for port fees and tariff dues, I suppose, 
was paid to the portitores; it would seem that until such dues 
were paid nothing could be removed from a ship. Cf. Tr. 1103-8: 
curre in Piraeum .... iubeto Sangarionem quae imperaverim 
curare ut ecferantur (ex navi), et tu ito simul. solutumst portitori 
iam portorium: nihil est morae. 3 

passages lie somewhat close to our subject ; in these evidence accumulates that voy- 
aging on the deep was not viewed as an unalloyed pleasure. In Ba. 105, 106 the 
Athenian Bacchis says to her sister : uti navi vecta's, credo, timida es. In Men. 226- 
28 Messenio tells how pleasant it is to get to land (but he has been traveling for 
five years and is sick from surfeiting on too much). For references to buffeting 
by the waves see Mi. 414, Mo. 431-37, St. 419, 420. In Poe. 210 ff. a woman, in a 
canticum, brings navis et mulier together as things liable to give one trouble. In 
Tr. 1087-89 there is a general reference to hardships on the sea, with special allusion 
to praedones (cf. 827, 838). In Hec. 415-25 Sosia, just back from Imbros, says: non 
hercle verbis .... dici potest tantum quam re ipsa navigare incommodumst. In 
421-23 he continues : 

dies triginta aut plus eo in navi fui, 

quom interea semper mortem expectabam miser; 

ita usque advorsa tempestate usi sumus. 

But triginta dies can hardly be taken literally. To the slave (as to the meretrix, Hec. 
85-93) there was only one place in the world, Athens. Cf . p. 285, n. 1. 

'On the meaning of portitor see Norden on Aen. vi. 298, and my paper in the 
School Review XIII, p. 493. 

2 In Ph. 462 Demipho says: percontatum ibo ad portum (i. e., probably, ad porti- 
tores), quoad se recipiat. Hec. 76, 77 is similar. 

3 These bonafide payments light up certain figurative uses of portorium. In As. 
158 the lena says to Argyrippus : quam magis te in altum capessis, tarn aestus te in 
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Tabernae. — Travelers occasionally put up at taverns. In 
Men. 435-37 Menaechmus bids Messenio take the pedisequi 
(and the vasa) to a taberna devorsoria. 1 At 557 Menaechmus 
goes off to seek Messenio; after a fruitless quest he exclaims 
(703): immersit aliquo sese, credo, in ganeum, in his impatience 
substituting the disreputable ganeum (As. 887) for taberna 
devorsoria. In Ps. 658, 059 (the real) Harpax says: 

ego devortor extra portam hue in tabernam tertiam 2 
apud anum illam doliarem, claudam, crassam, Chrysidem. 

Harpax, departing (660), bids Pseudolus send for him when 
the leno returns. Meanwhile, he says, he will dine at the taberna 
and then sleep (664); cf. 661: nam ut lassus veni de via, me 
volo curare. He waits in vain for Pseudolus there (1116-20). 3 

Costume. — Hints may be got -here and there of the costume of 
travelers. A marked feature of this was the petasus, the broad- 
brimmed hat. 4 In the Amphitruo Jupiter and Amphitruo are 
garbed exactly alike, except that Jupiter has a torulus aureus sub 
petaso (144, 145, 121-23, 131-35). Sosia is distinguishable 
from Mercury only by the pinnulae on his petasus (141-43, 
124-30, 265, 441-46, 455-58, 600, 601) . In 443-45 Sosia says 
of Mercury: itidem habet petasum ac vestitum: tarn consimilest 
atque ego; sura, pes, statura, tonsus, etc. We must suppose 
that the petasus was hanging down Mercury's back; otherwise 
the tonsus would not be observable. 5 Harpax, a cacula militis, 

portum ref ert. ego pol istum portitorem privabo portorio. Cf . also 241, 242 : porti- 
torum (portuum, Lindsay) simillumae sunt ianuae lenoniae: si adfers, turn patent: si 
non est quod des, aedes non patent. 
iCf. 986, 987, 1035-37. 

2 We note two things about this taberna. (1) It is tertia extra portam. One who 
remembers how relatively numerous the tabernae are in Pompeii just within the 
gates, as in Stabian Street, or just without the gates, as in the Street of the Tombs, 
will appreciate this passage. (2) The taberna is kept by an anus. We may compare 
copa Syrisca of the Copa, and cum venali Cyane succincta lagona of Juvenal viii. 162. 
We may compare also the tavern sign at Pompeii which represents a hostess reckon- 
ing the dues of a departing guest. St. Augustine (De civ. Dei xviii. 18) refers to 
hostesses. 

3 In Tru. 697 Truculentus, about to enter the house of Phronesium, the meretrix, 
calls it a taberna devorsoria, where he will be sure to get bad treatment. Of. Wroth 
in Smith Diet, of Antiq., s. v. "Oaupona," on the character of ancient taverns. 

* See Smith Diet, of Antiq. II, p. 428, Marquardt Privatl. p. 572. 

* For this mode of wearing the petasus see Smith loc. cit. 
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wears the petasus (Ps. 1186; cf. 735). The sycophanta in the 
Trinummus wears an extraordinarily wide petasus; Charmides, 
who is watching him, exclaims (851): pol hie quidem fungino 
generest; capite se totum tegit. 1 

The pallium is the ordinary costume of men in the plays: (cf. the 
term "fabula palliata"). It was sometimes worn, too, on jour- 
neys. Sosia, sent forward by night by the impatient Amphitruo, 
wears tunicae consutae (Am. 367) and pallium (294). In the 
Eudens Labrax, the leno, after the shipwreck, is wearing a tuni- 
cula and a pallium (549, 550). This was his costume at the 
outset, for of a change of costume there is no hint ; the shipwreck 
kept him too busy for that. 2 

The miles (or his messenger) regularly wears a chlamys 
(Cur. 632, Ep.'i3o, 436, Poe. 620, 644, Ps. 735, 963, 964, 1101, 
1139, 1143, 1184), a petasus (Ps. 735, 1186), and a machaera 
(Ba. 887, Cur. 567, 632, Ps. 592, 735, 1185, Mer. 926, Tru. 
927, 627 ). 3 In Mer. 830-944 Charinus talks of leaving home, 
not militatum, but to search for his lost love. His costume has 
its points of resemblance, however, to that of a miles. When 
ready to depart he wears a chlamys (912). On hearing that his 
love is close at hand, he changes his mind about going and calls 
a slave out to take his chlamys and give him a pallium (cf. 912, 
913 with 922). Presently he resolves again to go, and again 
calls for his chlamys (921, 922). He has a zona (925), a 
machaera (926), and an ampulla (927).* 

ijlr. Wroth (Smith Diet, of Antiq. I, p. 388) thinks this was a causea. In Pe. 
155 Sagaristio is instructed to wear tunica, zona, chlamys, and causea while he poses 
as the messenger who had brought the stolen maiden from Persia. In Mi. 1178 the 
causea is worn by a sailor. 

2 See also Cur. 355. 

3 The machaera marked the wearer at once as a soldier or a peregrinus (cf. Pe. 
155-57, Ps. 917, 918) . The Athenians were the first of the Greeks to abandon the habit 
of wearing arms (Thuc. i. 6. 1-3). Cf. also the story told by Herod, vi. 35 of Miltiades: 
opiwv rods &o\6yKovs irapibvrat iaSiJTa %x 0VTai oiK iyx w P^V" Kal a t% pits wpoa- 
epda-aTo Kai ff(pi 7rpo<re\0oB<n iirrfyyciKaro Karaywy^v Kal feina. 

4 For this ampulla cf. Naudet ad loc: "mos erat pedes oleo ungere, antequam 
calceos induerent (he cites Hesychius in support of this statement) : itaque peregre 
abeuntes ampullam secum portabant, quae oleum in eum usum suppeditaret. Cf. 
also, perhaps, Pe. 124, with Naudet's note. 
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To the costume of Sagaristio in the Persa reference has already 
been made (p. 296, n. 1). Cf. also 462, 463, also said of that 
costume. 

The ornatus thalassicus is described in Mi. 1177-82: 

facito uti venias ornatu hue ad nos nauclerico; 

oauseam habeas ferrugineam, scutulam ob oculos laneam, 

palliolum habeas ferrugineum (nam is colos thalassicust), 

id conexum in umero laevo, exfafillato bracchio, 

praecinctus aliqui: adsimulato quasi gubernator sies; 

atque apud hunc senem omnia haec sunt, nam is piscatores habet. 

We may assume that this costume was worn by the mercator, 
whom Plautus so often mentions. That it was readily recog- 
nizable as a sailor's costume appears from Mi. 1281-83: nescio 

quis eccum incedit ornatu quidem thalassico nauclerus 

hicquidem est. 1 In As. 69 there is a reference to the nauclericus 
ornatus, but no description. 

In the Poenulus Hanno, a Carthaginian, comes to Calydon. 
His costume is manifestly distinctive ; it is recognized at once as 
Punic by Milphio and his master Agorastocles (977) and as 
African by Antamoenides, the miles ( 1304) . He wears no pallium 
(976) ; his tunic is long, and has long hanging sleeves (1298, 
1303), so that Milphio, watching him approach, asks (975): sed 
quae illaec avis est quae hue cum tunicis advenit? He is called 
tunicatus in 1121. In 1008 Milphio asks him why, though he 
has no sona (zona), he has come to Calydon. 2 To Antamoenides, 
the miles, Hanno seems to be garbed like a woman (1303). 

Of women's traveling costume we get but meager hints. In 
Ep. 527 Philippa, a native of Epidaurus, but resident now in 
Thebes, is in Athens looking for her daughter. As soon as he 
sees her Periphanes says (533): quis illaec est mulier timido 
pectore peregre adveniens . . . . ? Philippa had said nothing 

1 The scutula lanea (Mi. 1178, 1430) is not a regular part of the costume. The 
pseudo-nauclerus explains (1306-10) : amoris caussa hercle hoc ego oculo utor minus. 
On ferrugineus see editors here, Merrill and Ellis on Oatullus Ixiv. 227, Munro on 
Lucr. iv. 76. 

2 In Ps. 738 Pseudolus says of the substitute Harpax : manuleatam tunicam habere 
hominem addecet. See Lorenz ad loc. 
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to indicate that she was peregrina. 1 According to Pe. 157 Saturio's 
daughter is to be ornata lepide in peregrinum modum, that she 
may pose as a captive from Arabia via Persia. In 464 Toxilus 
says of her: turn hanchospitam autem crepidula ut graphice decet! 
The Menaechmi presents an interesting phenomenon. Had the 
Syracusan Menaechmus worn the usual traveling costume, no one 
in Epidamnus would have confused him with his brother, or at 
any rate explanations would soon have been forthcoming and the 
chain of events out of which the play is built could not have 
happened. Plautus therefore (and, we may suppose, his original) 
for this play disregarded the facts of travel and ignored the 
whole matter of costume. Cf. Langen, Plautinische Studien, 
pp. 148, 149. 

Pedisequi. — The traveler who comes home from abroad com- 
monly has with him two pedisequi. These pedisequi are usually 
mutae personae. 1 They are present on the stage in Am. 551-854, 
Ba. 385-525, Men. 226-445 (cf. 436, 986), Poe. 930-1173 (see 
978-80). See. 359, 360 would seem to show (what we should a 
priori expect) that such pedisequi went with the traveler from 
home and were with him at every stage of his journey, for when 
Pamphilus says : tu pueris curre, Parmeno, obviam atque eis onera 
adiuta, Parmeno rejoins: quid? non sciunt ipsi viam domum qua 
veniant? Cf. 409, 429. 2 

i We have evidence elsewhere that foreign costumes are instantly recognizable as 
such. Cf . p. 296, n. 3. In TV. 852 Charmides says of the sycophanta : Hilurica facies 
videtur hominis, eo ornatu advenit. Cf. also Poe. 656, 675, 801, Ps. 616-22, 964, Eun. 
313-18. 

2 Sometimes the traveler has but one attendant. In As. 382 the messenger who 
comes to pay the money has a puer; in Ba. 573 ff. the soldier's messenger has a puer. 
In Tru. 482 ff. {see 535) the miles has a puer. Cf. also Cur. 390, Bp. 437. If the 
traveler comes straight from ship to stage, he has two attendants (for then his bag- 
gage must be taken care of) ; if he comes from lodgings in town he has but one. We 
may remember with profit the fact that hoplites (at least) in the Athenian army had 
servants with them ; see Thuc. vi. 102. 2, and Mr. Spratt's note (p. 364, 11. 2, 3). Poe. 
978, 979 may show that Hanno had more than two pedisequi with him, but he had 
made an exceptionally long journey. 

On the other hand in Mer. 852 ff . Charinus, who is resolved to go from home, has 
no attendant. In 910 ff ., when he wishes to exchange his chlamys for a pallium, he has 
to call a puer from the house. Finally, beside the pedisequi, a traveler often had with 
him a favorite or trusted slave. So in the Bacchides Mnesilochus had Chrysalus with 
him ; in the Mercator Charinus had with him on his two-year trading-trip his one-time 
paedagogus (90, 91, 108, 109). 
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Baggage. — Travelers carried at times a goodly amount of bag- 
gage. In the Amphitruo reference is made to gifts, including a 
patera aurea, presented to Amphitruo by the vanquished Teloboae 
(137-39, 260, 261, 418-20, 760). The patera is supposed to be 
in a cistula (420), which is sealed (421). At 629 Amphitruo 
says to Sosia: vide ex navi ecferantur quae imperavi iam omnia. 
Later, Amphitruo has with him a sealed cistellula (773-97) ; 
Sosia opens it (787 ff.), but finds no patera within. 

In Ep. 22, 23 when Thesprio asserts that his master is back in 
Athens Epidicus exclaims: ubi is ergost? nisi si in vidulo aut si 
in mellina attulisti. In Men. 350, 986, 1035 we have reference 
to baggage, vasa. Part of this is a marsuppium cum viatico, in a 
vidulus (1036, 1037, 254, 255, 384-86, 701-3, etc.); in the 
vidulus is a peniculus (286, 391). In the Miles Philocomasium, 
when she leaves the soldier, has aurum et vestis (981, 982, 1099, 
1100, 1301-1314, etc.); several bearers are needed to carry her 
possessions (1191, 1301 ff., 1427). In Poe. 978-81 Hanno has 
pedisequi, sarcinati omnes; they are so burdened that Milphio 
calls them servi veteres antiquique (they are bent like old men). 

In the Rudens reference is made repeatedly to a vidulus 
belonging to the leno (545, 546, 936 a, 963 ff., 988-93, etc.). The 
leather covering of the vidulus is colored (997-1000). Vs. 1177 
shows that the vidulus is heavy. And well it may be, for it con- 
tains much. First we may name the crepundia, by which Palae- 
stra is proven to be the daughter of Daemones; these include 
ensiculus aureolus litteratus, securicula ancipes, itidem aurea, lit- 
terata, sicilicula argenteola et duae conexae maniculae et sucula, 
and bulla aurea (1156-71). All these are in a cistella of wood 
(1109, 1133, 389-93, 1081-86, etc.). There is money, too, in 
the vidulus (395, 396), in a marsuppium (1313-15). For a 
general description of the contents see 1309-20; they include 
aurum atque argentum magnum, nummi octingenti aurei in mar- 
suppio, praeterea centum minaria Philippica in pasceolo sorsus, 
talentum argenti commodum magnum .... in crumina, prae- 
terea sinus, cantharus, epichysis, gaulus, cyathus. 1 Charmides, 

1 Someone may object that the leno is lying, but (1) the vidulus was now open 
before the eyes of Daemones and Gripus, neither of whom comments on or disputes 
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the leno's hospes, had had a sacciperium, in which was a marsup- 
pium, plenum auri (547, 548). 

In Tr. 1105, 1106 Charmides refers to things which he desires 
to have brought up from his ship. In Hec. 359 Pamphilus bids 
Parmeno run to meet the pueri and to help them with their 
burdens. In the Truculentus the soldier has brought two ancil- 
lae ex Syria (530-33), a perula (535), a pallula ex Phrygia (536, 
539), tus ex Arabia, amomum ex Ponto (539, 540), gifts which 
might be sold for twenty minae (543, 544 ).' 

The passages thus far cited all deal with travel over seas. In 
the Heauton a meretrix comes from Athens to stay a short time 
ruri (245 ff., 311 ff.); she is bringing with her much baggage 
(245-48, 252-54, 451, 452, 739-45) . 2 Cf. Hec. 611 f. : et compone 
quae tecum simul (sc. rus) ferantur, said by Laches to his wife. 3 

Thanksgiving by returned travelers. — The returned traveler 
commonly gives thanks to the gods for his safe return. Cf. Ba. 
346, 347: ubi nunc est ergo meus .... films? deos atque 
amicos iit salutatum ad forum. In St. 402-5 Epignomus gives 
thanks to Neptune and the Tempestates for his safe return, and 
to Mercury for his success in trading. In 623 Pamphilippus says : 
deos salutabo modo, poste ad te continuo transeo (cf. Ph. 311, 
312). Sometimes the thanks are not wholly courteous, as in Mo. 
431-37. Tr. 820-38 is the most elaborate passage that can be 
cited in this connection; in 838, 839 its tone approaches that of 
Mo. 431 ff. Sometimes we have a sacrifice of thanksgiving or the 
formal payment of vows. In Am. 946-48 Amphitruo bids vasa 
pura adornari mihi, ut quae apud legionem vota vovi si domum 
rediissem salvos, ea ego exsolvam omnia (cf. 966-68). In Cap. 
843-51 the parasite takes it for granted that there will be a sacri- 
fice and a feast, because Philocrates has returned, bringing with 
him the slave who had run away years before. The kinsmen of 

the leno's statements, (2) the leno was removing his whole fortune from Cyrene to 
Sicily (49-63, etc.). 

1 1 purposely omit such cases as those of the brothers in the Stichus, who return 
home after two years, each in a ship of his own, richly laden (374-83) ; such passages 
have to do rather with general trade. 

2 For a commentary on the things a meretrix might bring with her see Tr. 250-54. 

3 In Ba. 349 there is a reference to mules as carriers ; cf. Mo. 430, 778-82, Ph. 561. 
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voyagers sometimes give thanks or make a sacrifice in connection 
with their return. In Ep. 314—16 Epidicus explains that his 
master had bidden him hire a fidicina, to play for him dum rem 
divinam faceret, because his son was home again (414-18, 499- 
501) . In St. 396, 397 the wife of Bpignomus gives orders for a 
sacrifice, because she has heard of his safe return. 1 

Greetings to returned travelers. — In many passages we have 
words of courteous greeting to a traveler just returned; these 
include congratulations, inquiries after his health at present and 
during his voyage. Salvos sis, Mnesiloche, salvom te advenisse 
gaudeo (Ba. 456), said by father to son, is typical. Cf. Hec. 
455-57, also said by father to son. Typical again is Mo. 448, 
449: ere, salve, salvom te advenisse gaudeo. usquin valuisti? 
usque, ut vides. factum optume. How stereotyped the formula 
was may be seen from Tr. 1073, 1074: o mi ere exoptatissume, 
salve. salve, Stasime. salvom te . . . . scio et credo tibi. 
The other passages pertinent here are Mo. 805, 806 (senex to 
senex), St. 505-9 (senex, who is virtually a parasitus, to his sons- 
in-law), Am. 714-16, 799, 800 (wife to husband: cf. 680 &.), Mo. 
1128, 1129 (adulescens to senex), Tr. 1180-82 (son to father), 
Ph. 254-56 (adulescens to uncle), Ep. 126-29, Ph. 286 (slave to 
master), Ph. 609-611 (slave to master's brother), Hec. 81-84 
(slave to meretrix), Tru. 503, 504 (ancilla to miles), St. 465-67, 
470, 471, 583-86 (parasite to senex), Hec. 353 (mother to son), 
Poe. 685, 686 (leno to vilicus, who is masquerading as a miles), 
Ep. 7-11, 17-19 (slave to slave), Heaut. 406, 407 (arnica to lover). 
In Eun. 976 Parmeno, in sore distress, catching sight of his 
older master coming rure, cries: salvom te advenire, ere, gaudeo. 
In Mer. 366 ff. father and son meet after two years; the father is 
solicitous enough (367, 369, 371, 387-89), but certain special 
circumstances prevent the utterance of the usual formulas. 2 

1 With these passages we may compare many others later, e. g., Horace Carm. i. 5. 
13-16, and the numerous examples of the payment of such vows afforded by Italian 
churches, for instance, the Church of S. Antonino at Sorrento. Cf., too, the thanks- 
giving ordered by Dido (Aen. i. 632) for the safe coming of Aeneas; she gives a dinner 
also (637-42, 695-756; see below, p. 302). Cf. also the conduct of Aufidius Luscus in 
Horace Serm. i. 5. 35, 36. Am. 180-84 bears, I think, on this subject ; see my paper in 
the Classical Reviexv VII, pp. 21, 22. 

2 Congratulations are sometimes extended to the family (see Tr. 1178). The prac- 
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Banquet to returned traveler. — It was usual to give a dinner 
party to one just returned from foreign travel, on the very day 
of his return (hodie, Ba. 94, Mer. 949, Mo. 1129, Pe. 710, St. 
511). Cf. Ba. 186, 94: ego sorori meae cenam hodie dare volo 
viaticam (95-102), 536, 537 (Pistoclerus to Mnesilochus: salvos 
quom peregre advenis, cena detur), Cur. 251-53, 384-88, 728 
(Phaedromus here invites the miles, just back from Caria, to 
dinner; still, he is to marry the soldier's sister), Mer. 98, 99 
(dinner to an Athenian at Rhodes by his hospes there), Mo. 
1129-34, Pe. 709, 710, Poe 1151 (dinner by Agorastocles to 
his newly found uncle), Tru. 127. In St. 587-91 the parasite 
expresses his regret that he is not rich enough to invite Pam- 
philippus to dinner. In St. 510-13 Antipho recognizes his obli- 
gation to invite the brothers, his sons-in-law, who are just back 
from Asia, to dinner hodie. Since, however, he has been fore- 
stalled in this, he invites them for the next day. 1 

Conveyances. — At the very beginning of this paper I quoted 
Bliimner's statement that we need an account of traveling vehicles 
in ancient times. On this theme the plays throw no light. I 
have noted no passage in which there is reference to any kind of 
vehicle as actually used in land travel. This is natural, since, as 
was said above (p. 16), land travel in the plays involves move- 

tice of courteously greeting the returned traveler is in some passages burlesqued (see 
Ba. 184-87, Cur. 306, 807, Mer. 947-50, Ep. 395). 

Since the plays present to us pictures usually of returning, not of departing, trav- 
elers, we get few examples of farewells. Still, in Mer. 659 Charinus declares that he is 
going home to say good-by to father and mother and then go away ; in 830-37 he bids 
an elaborate farewell to his house (cf. 866). Of. also the farewell of the meretrix when 
she leaves the soldier (Mi. 1311-43). 

1 In St. 415 Epignomus himself gives a cena, at his own house, hodie, to which he 
invites his father-in-law. In 515 tf. his brother declines Antipho's invitation for the 
morrow, and says: "Come rather to my house the day after." But the play makes it 
plain that no love was lost between Antipho and the brothers ; the old man is rather 
despicable. In Heaut. 183 Olitipho has brought Clinia home from the ship to dinner, 
but this dinner would have taken place independently of Clinia's coming, in connec- 
tion with the Dionysia. 

In St. 430-52, 661-65, 683 ff., two slaves, on returning with the brothers, have a cena. 
In Ep. 7, 8 we have two slaves talking: venire salvom gaudeo. quid ceterum quod eo 
adsolet? (sc. addi. I follow A, against Lindsay) cena tibi dabitur. spondeo .... 
quid? me accepturum, si dabis. 

Here, too, we have burlesque at times (see Cur. 660, 661, Ba. 184-87, Mer. 946-50, 
Mo. 1004-7, Am. 153-63, 285, 286, 296, 664, 665). The passages cited just above, describing 
the cena of the slaves, perhaps belong here, too. With this matter of the cena, on its 
serious side, compare the cena given to Aeneas and the Trojans, Aen. i. 637-42, 695-756. 
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ment only between some city and its portus or its suburbs ; such 
travel was pursued on foot, quadrigae are mentioned in Am. 450, 
As. 279, Aul. 600, Poe. 369, St. 291, but in figurative or extra- 
vagant expressions. 1 In Men. 863, 865 Menaechmus talks of 
mounting a currus, but he is feigning madness. In Mer. 931 
(likewise, I take it, a parody of some tragedy), Charinus fancies 
himself mounting a currus, and taking the reins in hand, but in 
932 he is on foot! In Mo. 778-82, 429, 430 there is reference to 
muli clitellarii (cf. Ba. 349, Ph. 561), but there is no proof that 
we must think of them as carrying riders too. 

Ships of different kinds are referred to, but none is described. 
The term most often used is navis; references need not be given. 
We find navis mercatoria in Ba. 236, navis oneraria in Poe. 651. 
Other terms are navis cercurus {Mer. 86) and cercurus alone 
(St. 368, 369: conspicatus sum .... cercurum, quo ego me ma- 
iorem non vidisse censeo, 413incercuro, in stega) ; celox, Cap. 874: 
filium tuom modo in portu .... vidi in puplica celoce (in As. 
258, Mi. 986, Ps. 1306 celox is figuratively used; so toocelocula, 
Mi. 1006); lembus, Ba. 279, 286 ff., 305 ff., 958, of the pirate 
ship. 2 For ratis and catapirateria in a figurative passage see 
Aid. 597, 598. In Mer. 259, 193, Demipho puts off in a lembus 
to his son's ship, just arrived from Rhodes, exactly as the traveler 
today, in Mediterranean ports, still puts off in a rowboat to board 
incoming or outgoing vessels. 3 

In general the traveler in Plautus and Terence goes abroad in 
his own ship. In Mer. 86 ff. we read that Charinus' father had 
a navis cercurus specially built for him. Sometimes, however, a 
ship is hired or chartered. In the Budens the leno sets out from 
Cyrene for Sicily in a navis conducta (57, 58). In Ad. 224, 225 
Syrus says to the leno : aiunt .... coemisse hinc quae illuc (to 

1 In Am. 422 Amphitruo's seal is cum quadrigis sol exoriens. 

2 In 292 It is called ratis. Contrast Men. 442 : ducit lembum dierectum navis prae- 
datoria (in figurative expression). In a figurative expression, Poe. 507, corbitae are 
named as notoriously slow (cf. 543). In the burlesque passage, TV. 942, a horiola is 
used, to sail up a stream. 

3 In As. 519 reference is made to the casteria of a ship, in Cis. 121, to sand ballast 
(saburra), in As. 518 to the portisculus, with which the gubernator beat time to indi- 
cate the stroke (cf . Mer. 695-97 : in mari solet hortator remiges hortarier), all in figura- 
tive expressions. For references to the handling of a ship see Merc. 174 ff., 191 ff. In 
Men. 402-4, Mi. 915-21 we have fleeting allusions to ship-building. 
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Cyprus) veneres multa, navem conductam. One could take passage 
in a ship owned by another ; the Lemnian consort of Chremes did this 
(Ph. 571, 572, 576). One could send a letter thus (Mi. 130, 131). * 

Routes. — The ships of the Greeks commonly followed the 
coast-lines. "The most important route led northward from 
Aegina, Corinth, and Athens, by way of Euboea, .... Thasos, 
.... Imbros, Lemnos, .... to the Black Sea. 2 Here the 
leading traders were Miletus, and her sister-cities, with Megara, 
Athens, and, later, Rhodes." With this northern route the plays 
have little to do; the references to Euboea, Thasos, Imbros, 
Lemnos, Megara, and Corinth are not numerous. "Another 
important route," continues Mr. Edwards, "crossed the Aegean 
N. E. by Euboea, Chios (the great slave-mart), and Lesbos, and 
so reached Clazomenae and Phocaea; another, bearing eastward 
by the Cyclades to Miletus and Ephesus, was associated with 
branch lines connecting Athens and the Peloponnese with Crete, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Egypt." The careful reader of 
the geographical data collected on pp. 5-12, and of the accounts of 
travel in pp. 19-24, 281-93, will see that the latter route is the one 
which the writers of the plays have most frequently in mind, natu- 
rally, because they wrote in the time of the Diadochi, when men's 
thoughts had been turned to Asia and to Egypt by the achieve- 
ments of Alexander and his successors. 3 "To the west the most 
important route circumnavigated the Peloponnese to Leucas and 
Corcyra, and thence struck across to Italy, Sicily, and beyond." 
For this route, too, the plays supply abundant evidence. Finally, 
we may note that the Poenulus points to a regular route from 
Carthage (and other African points) to western Greece, as the 
Rudens (629-31) points to movement between Cyrene and Capua.* 

Barnard College, Columbia University 

1 In Mer. 74, 75 a ship is referred to, metretas quae treeentas tolleret. 

2 H. J. Edwards, in Whibley's Companion to Greek Studies, p. 428. 

s Cf . Naudet on Mer. i. 1. 76. Philippi, Philippei (nummi) in expressions of money, 
point the same way ; cf., e. g., Poe. 165, 166, 415, 558, 781, Tr. 955 965, 1158, etc. 

4 There is very little in the plays that throws light on the rate of travel, and to that 
little reference has already been made. For Harpax's quick journey from Sicyon to 
Athens see p. 16, n. 1 ; for the parasite's journey from Epidaurus to Caria see p. 6, n. 1 
( latter part) . If Caria is, as I have maintained in that note, the district in Asia, the time 
given for the round trip between Epidaurus and Caria is entirely too short. But, as I 
have argued there, we are not to take Plautus here seriously. 



